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Is Disarmament Soon to Come ? 


The suggestions made by General Miles, on his 
retirement from the position of Commander of the 
Army of the United States, in reference to the re- 
duction of the armaments of the world, are a new 
evidence that the question of disarmament is becom- 
ing every day a more pressing and vital one, and 
that it cannot be put down. 

Ever since the publication of the Czar’s Rescript 
five years ago, in which the emphasis was laid most 
strongly upon the burdensomeness of existing arma- 
ments and the necessity of finding relief from them, 
the question has been more and more occupying the 
thoughts of responsible statesmen and also of all 
thinking people. The judgment of the Hague Con- 
ference in the resolution which it passed on the sub- 
ject has proved itself to be, we are certain, the gen- 
eral judgment of civilized peoples: “ The Conference 
considers that a limitation of the military burdens 
which at the present time weigh upon the world is 
greatly to be desired in order to the advancement of 
both the material and moral well-being of humanity.” 
That was the opinion of a hundred as eminent men 
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as ever came together in international council. They 
did not feel themselves authorized to go any further 
than this declaration, but many of them thought a 
good deal further, as large numbers of intelligent 
people in different countries are doing to-day. The 
question is rapidly pressing itself to the front and 
will soon have to be answered in some way. 

Just recently the English Government made it 
known that it would welcome proposals for limita- 
tion of armaments from whatever influential quarter 
they might come. That statement is in itself half a 
proposition, and makes it clear that in Great Britain 
as elsewhere the men who guide affairs feel the con- 
stant obsession of what de Witte, the manager of the 
Russian Budget, declared a little while ago to be 
“the nightmare of every European finance minister.” 
The recent startling increase of England’s military 
and naval expenses has alarmed the English political 
leaders and all their efforts to keep up a good coun- 
tenance are beginning to break. 

The question of disarmament has been brought 
into still greater prominence by the recent remark- 
able action of Chili and the Argentine Republic. 
These two progressive and prosperous South Ameri- 
can republics have set an example which puts to 
shame the professions of nations claiming to be much 
more advanced in civilization than they. Because 
of an acute boundary dispute between them, they had 
carried the increase of their armaments to a point 
where they had become burdensome in the extreme, 
and made the peril of war imminent. Under the in- 
fluence, however, of better counsels their govern- 
ments less than two years ago got together, had the 
boundary dispute successfully arbitrated, and then 
proceeded to relieve themselves in considerable meas 
ure of the burdens of their armaments. They agreed 
by treaty to forego the completion of the great bat- 
tleships and cruisers which were building for them 
in European shipyards, and, as is well known, four 
of these big vessels are now waiting for a buyer. 
They also agreed to take off, and have actually taken 
off, some of the larger guns from their other war- 
ships. They went still further and stipulated with 
each other to reduce their land armies to the propor- 
tions of police forces. The results of this extraordi- 
nary action, wholly unexpected in that quarter of the 
world, have been most remarkable. The two repub- 
lics under the new arrangement have the same rela- 
tive strength as they had before. The friction and 
recrimination between them have almost entirely died 
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away. The Argentine Minister of Marine has turned 
over two of the naval vessels to the Minister of Agri- 
culture, and they have been made parts of the mer- 
chant marine. The expenses for armaments have 
not only stopped growing but have already begun to 
decrease. 

Why cannot what has been done by these two 
neighboring states, formerly hostile to each other and 
armed to the teeth, be done by any other two nations, 
or by all the armed powers? To ask the question is 
to answer it, and to silence all gainsayers. 

General Miles, like his more distinguished prede- 
cessor, General Grant, on retiring from the head of 
the army, has put into formal statement an opinion 
on the general subject of the armaments of the world 
which he has been known for a good while to hold, 
and which it would be well for the civilized world at 
once to heed. The scheme of a general limitation of 
armaments which he has suggested is beyond ques- 
tion, as he says, “ possible, practicable and most de- 
sirable.” What he suggests is that the strength of 
the armies should be materially reduced and then 
based on population; that each nation should main- 
tain a force of not more than one to every thousand 
of its population. This would reduce the German 
army to about fifty-five thousand men, the French to 
forty thousand, and those of other nations in the 
same proportion, and would leave them relatively in 
the same position that they are to-day. 

General Miles does not mention the navies in his 
project but no reasons exist why the same law could 
not be made to govern their strength also. 

He would have the United States take the initia- 
tive and call an international congress to meet at 
Washington at which an agreement should be en- 
tered into for the reduction of all the great armies to 
the degree which he proposes, and that then the army 
of no nation should be increased beyond this stand- 
ard. Whether the suggestion is likely to be seri- 
ously considered is a matter of grave doubt, so deeply 
has the military mania fastened itself upon the great 
powers of the world. But that it ought to be seri- 
ously considered is perfectly clear. If the present 
course of the governments is much longer persisted 
in, they will scarcely be able to avoid a very rude 
awakening from their nightmare. 

If General Miles’ scheme could be carried out, the 
relief from the present strained condition would be 
very great. The amount of good feeling and confi- 
dence which would be thereby produced would create 
an entirely new international political atmosphere. 
The war budgets would begin to clap their hands for 
very joy, and the peoples, growing each year more 
exhausted and restless under the burdens imposed 
upon them, would begin to lift their heads in great 
hope. Why cannot the great governments of the 
world see that their interest in this matter would 
also be their crowning honor? 


September, 


The Upheaval in European Turkey. 


The long expected upheaval in the provinces of 
European Turkey seems at last to have begun, and 
it is doubtful now if the powers can do anything to 
stay it. The whole region is full of excitement and 
violence. The details of the daily butcheries, burn- 
ing of villages, dynamiting of bridges and trains, 
annihilation of bodies of men, unspeakable acts 
of cruelty and outrage upon wox.:en and children, are 
sickening in the extreme. It would seem that bru- 
talism, instigated by religious bigotry, race hatred and 
the spirit of vengeance, could go no further. All 
sentiments of humanity seem to be crushed out, and 
the whole country is swiftly becoming a scene of 
indescribable disorder and lawlessness. 

How a war of serious proportions can be longer 
avoided it is difficult to see. There is probably no 
other outcome to the condition of things which has 
long prevailed in that region, even if the conflict 
should be checked for the moment. The wonder is 
that the storm has so long hung without breaking. 
Not even the most radical opponent of war expects 
that peace can be preserved where every condition of 
peace is wanting. To say this is not to justify war; 
it is the exact opposite; it is only to point out that 
if war is to be avoided the causes which produce it 
must be removed. It is to magnify its wickedness 
by showing the base and deadly roots from which it 
springs. In war it is not the fighting, inhuman and 
ghastly as that is, which is the fundamental iniquity ; 
it is the wickedness of spirit which is back of it. A 
great war in the Balkans would simply be the last 
hideous revelation of the fiendish and vengeful pas- 
sions which have ruled the souls of the people there 
almost since the memory of man, and made of a na- 
turally beautiful region a veritable Gehenna. 

The present situation has been brought about 
chiefly by three causes, to say nothing of the inci- 
dental influence of Bulgaria’s political ambition. 
The first of these is, of course, the religious bigotry 
and tyranny of the Turk, which have manifested 
themselves from time immemorial in the high-handed 
suppression of every cry for freedom and political 
right on the part of the non-Mussulman population, 
and in the repeated wholesale massacres and outrages 
which have curdled the blood of humane people 
everywhere. The deeds of the Turkish troops which 
are now reported from Macedonia and the borders of 
Bulgaria, make it plain that no change whatever has 
taken place in the Moslem heart. But in spite of 
the cruel hand which the Turk has laid upon the 
people, his effort to bring about submission and 
peace in this way has proved a complete failure, as 
such procedure always has proved, unless a popula- 
tion is completely annihilated. 

The second cause of the situation has been the 
spirit of retaliation and vengeance on the part of the 
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so-called Christian portion of the population, among 
whom there has clearly been at times a good deal 
that was blameworthy. But their resort to violence, 
though easily understood under the circumstances 
and much more excusable than the unprovoked blood- 
guiltiness of the Turk, has only served to render the 
situation worse. For every deed of vengeance done 
by the “Christians,” swift return has been made by 
the Kurds or Bashi-bazouks or other minions of the 
Sultan, in new massacres and destruction of villages, 
more cruel, if possible, than former ones. In this 
give-and-take of violence the Turk, being the stronger, 
always comes out best, according to the old law of 
might. He will continue to have the upper hand so 
long as the contest goes on on this plane, and there 
seems little hope that the revolution now in progress 
and rapidly spreading will accomplish anything, if 
unaided from without, except the further desolation 
and ruin of the land. 

One could wish that the real Christianity of Jesus 
Christ and the Sermon on the Mount had been tried 
in this land of horrors during the generations of con- 
flict. The sacrifice in life and possessions would 
doubtless have been great, but love and self-sacrifice 
if persisted in are at last irresistible. One-half the 
sufferings and deaths which have been actually un- 
dergone would, if endured after the method of Jesus, 
have probably redeemed the whole region before now, 
and made it a land of order and peace. There seems 
to us very little hope of any end to the present de- 
plorable state of affairs, now generations old, until 
more of the real spirit of the Master comes to pre- 
vail in the hearts of the people. Hate and violence 
always produce after their kind. 

The third cause of the Balkan situation has been 
the course of the European powers towards Turkey. 
It would not be easy to find in the entire political 
history of the world,— judging these powers upon 
their own principles, — anything more base and dis- 
honorable than this course. For nearly a century 
the existence of the Turkish dominion in Europe and 
its conduct have been at the will of the powers. This 
dominion has been upheld in the face of the exe- 
crable conduct of the Turkish authorities and sub- 
jects, not bécause the powers have desired to avoid 
the calamity of war— except possibly to themselves 
— or have cared anything for the integrity of the Otto- 
man empire. It has been because of their mutual 
jealousies, and their wish each to become, in part at 
least, the Sultan’s successor when he crosses the Bos- 
phorus. Upheld thus, the Sultan and his subordi- 
nates have committed or permitted every conceivable 
form of tyranny and cruelty, knowing that not one 
of the European governments would lift a finger 
against their crimes. Even at the present moment 
the powers are showing themselves much more 
alarmed over the possible political outcome of the 
uprising than troubled because of the frightful hard- 


ships and cruelties inflicted upon the people. If they 
interfere at all, it will doubtless be to suppress the 
revolution, to maintain the status quo, to put up an- 
other hopeless patchwork of reforms, to keep the 
“ Unspeakable Turk” in the saddle, and to leave the 
region as it has been in the past, the playground of 
Moslem tyranny and ferocity. 

Here again in the case of the powers, armed with 
immeasurable strength, the whole system of force and 
reliance upon it for promoting any good has com- 
pletely broken down. The legitimate fruit of mili- 
tarism is selfish ambition, jealousy, indifference to 
right, and open or tacit support of injustice whenever 
it “pays” to do so. No better illustration of this 
law could be found than the pitiable weakness of the 
European governments in the presence of Turkish 
tyranny and iajustice. Politically it is the infamy 
of infamies of modern times. 

These considerations make one feel that the situa- 
tion in European Turkey is gloomy almost beyond 
remedy. For the suffering people of that country 
there seems at present little hope, unless the God of 
justice and peace, who is at the same time the Al- 
mighty, interferes in some unexpected way in their 
behalf, and sets in movement a radically new course 
of life and conduct. 


Editorial Notes. 

Arrangements are now practically com- 

Serato, pleted for the Peace Congress which is to 
meet at Rouen, France, on the 22d inst. 

The opening session of the Congress, on Tuesday morn- 
ing at nine o’clock, will be occupied in hearing addresses 
from representatives of the different countries having 
delegates present, as to the situation in their own coun- 
try. The subsequent programme will include a report 
from the Committee of the Peace Bureau on the politi- 
cal events of the year, related to the cause of peace; a 
report of a committee to study pending questions which 
might provoke international conflicts; a report of a 
special committee on the economic causes of war; truce 
of armaments; a paper on the “Law of Peace”; the 
question of defense and treaties of defense; the rdle 
and usefulness of national peace congresses alongside 
the international congress; permanent treaties of arbi- 
tration; methods of promoting the peace cause; report 
of a committee on relations with associations of working- 
men; an international peace flag, etc. The events of 
the year have been such as will certainly make the 
Congress one of great interest. It will be under the 
patronage of several members of the French govern- 
ment, President Loubet himself and the Minister of 
Commerce being honorary presidents. Among the 
members of the Committee of Patronage are several of 
the most distinguished French Senators and Deputies. 
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The local committee at Rouen have made thorough 
preparations for the comfort and pleasure of the dele- 
gates. Saturday after the Congress closes, there will be 
an excursion on the Seine to Havre, where there will 
be public addresses and receptions by the officials of the 





city. 

The past two months have made heavy 
aun inroads into the ranks of peacemakers. 
Peacemakers. 


Leo XIII., whose death made so deep an 
impression everywhere, will long be remembered for his 
goodness and nobleness of character, for his intellectual 
vigor and strength, and for his great moral influence 
within the religious organization of which he was the 
head. But it will be chiefly as a peacemaker that his 
fame will be preserved. When the history of the arbi- 
tration and peace movement of the past half century is 
fully written, his part in it will be given an important 
place. The French artist, Danger, in painting for Mr. 
Labbé the great arbitration and peace picture which was 
presented to the Emperor of Russia, did right in making 
Leo’s figure conspicuous in it. He was, in the exercise of 
his high office, always deeply devoted to the promotion of 
peace between classes and between nations. It is said 
that nothing ever gave him greater pleasure than his 
being chosen arbitrator between Germany and Spain in 
the matter between the Caroline Islands. 

Hon. Charles Carroll Bonney, just deceased, who was 
a prominent figure as the President of the World’s Con- 
gress Auxiliary of the Chicago Exposition in 18938, was 
also a great friend of international peace, and had long 
been a vice-president of the American Peace Society. 
For many years he was a strong advocate of a perma- 
nent international tribunal, when such an institution was 
still considered a remote ideal, and at the opening of the 
Chicago Peace Congress he urged vigorously “the es- 
tablishment of the principles of judicial justice as the 
supreme law of international relations.” 

The late William E. Dodge, the eminent philanthrop- 
ist of New York, whose grandfather, David L. Dodge, 
was the originator, nearly a century ago, of the organ- 
ized movement in this country for peace, though never 
very actively connected with the peace ‘propaganda, was 
He was specially in- 
terested in arbitration, made addresses on the subject, 


a very warm friend of the cause. 


and was one of the leading promoters of the national 
conference held at Washington in 1896, in the interests 
of a general arbitration treaty between Great Britain and 
the United States. 

Of the late Nathaniel T. Allen of West Newton, one 
of the foremost educators of Massachusetts, it might 
almost be said that he was nothing but peace. 
actively devoted to everything promotive of the welfare 


Though 
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of humanity, the principles of peace lay at the very root 
of his character and conduct. War was to him unthink- 
able for any thoroughly philanthropic and benevolent 
soul. But though a radical of the radicals, he always 
actively and harmoniously coéperated with all those who 
sought to put an end to the evil of war. Mr. Allen had 
been for many years one of the Directors of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, and his services to the cause were 
greatly appreciated by all his associates in the Board. 





In his address to the Harvard Memorial 
Society at Cambridge, on Memorial Day, 
Mr. Austen G. Fox said that in honoring 
the citizen-soldiers of the Civil War they were not 
seeking to promote the military spirit. The military 
spirit he declared to be against the true progress of the 
world. The men who went forth in 1861 hated “cruel, 
atrocious, unrelenting war.” (All those of us who are 
now fifty remember how difficult it was in the early 
part of the war for the government to get soldiers, so 
disinclined were our citizens to war. What a change in 
this respect has come over the nation!) They were 
essentially men of peace. The country was not dear to 
them because it was big and rich. Jf the country is 
richer and greater to-day in the true sense, it is only 
because it holds more closely to the standard of justice, 
righteousness and peace. It was not the defeat of Spain 
that has increased our national prestige, but the conquest 
of ourselves, of our greed, when we refused to retain 
Cuba. Mr. Fox doubtless had in his thought that our 
prestige would have been still greater if we had made 
the further conquest of ourselves in the matter of the 
Philippines. A navy of overwhelming force, to aid us 
in securing a larger share of the world’s commerce, he 
believed would prove a delusion. If war be hell, he 
asked, who should justify the making of a hell on earth 
to secure a larger trade? 


Military Spirit 
Against Progress. 





The new general army staff organization 
went into effect on the 15th of August. 
Lieutenant-General Young, who has made 
himself conspicuous by his recent extraordinary pro- 
nouncements in support of war as the great and perma- 
nent instrument of civilization, is the chief of staff in 
the new organization, to the creation of which retiring 
General Miles was always strongly opposed. The new 
staff is made up of officers of all grades of the army 
down to captains, It is composed of three general 
officers and forty-two officers of the subordinate grades, 
making a body of forty-five men in all. The whole is 
theoretically subject to the President and the Secretary 
of War. It is said that the chief of the general staff 
will be the most powerful military official which an army 


The General 
Army Staff. 
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has ever known. He will have supervisory power in all 
matters pertaining to the command, discipline, training 
and recruitment of the army, military operations, dis- 
tribution of troops, inspections, armament, fortifications 
and military education, and such duties connected with 
fiscal administration and supply as are committed to him 
by the Secretary. Certainly this body of forty-five 
army ofticers will exert a powerful influence, indirect if 
not direct, in the further militarization of the country. 
The staff has been created by Secretary Root after the 
model of the general staff of the German army. Its 
headquarters will be at the capital, and its influence 
there will be very great in the direction of making the 
army and its interests paramount in the nation’s life and 
policies. Its creation is the natural outcome of the new 
military tendencies which have been recently manifesting 
themselves in the country, and which the President has 
put forth all his “strenuousness” in promoting. Its 
existence will in turn deepen and strengthen these ten- 
dencies and make us more and more like the military 
powers which we have started out with so much flourish 
of trumpets to imitate. 





The following from a recent issue of the 

enero ea, Poston Home Journal, “writ sarcastic,” 

will make excellent reading for the mili- 

tary promoters during the lazy month of September, 
when there is not much going on to excite them : 

“ Militarism has become a much-mouthed word in this 
country during the last few years, and hardly a person 
can be found who has not some ideas on the subject. 
Ever since our great contest with Spain began, and more 
especially since it ended and passed into history under 
the dignified title, “The Spanish-American War,” we 
have had our attention constantly called to the high and 
mighty place we occupy among the nations of the world. 
lt was not until after the hot battle of Manila Bay that 
the American Republic received any particular notice 
from the various sovereigns who rule by divine right, 
and only after the awful carnage of Santiago did we 
receive the right hand of fellowship and enter into the 
goodly company of the world’s elect. Prior to that we 
were, at best, merely an isolated nation. True, we had 
achieved some little material prosperity and had done 
literature and art as much service as could reasonably be 
asked of so young a nation. But we were not a world 
power. Neither William nor Alexander nor any other 
bewhiskered potentate trembled when we spoke. But 
we have changed all that. We have President Roose- 
velt’s Independence Day address as proof that we are at 
last a great nation, and if we can only get the spirit of 
militarism sufficiently aroused there are no pinnacles too 
high for us to scale, no heights on which we may not 
stand and not feel dizzy as we look down on kingdoms 
and principalities. Now that we are fairly started all 
will be well if we can only out-German Germany. To 
be sure large numbers have sought our shores as a refuge 
from the grand régime of German militarism. But that 
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is a phase we can safely overlook. The German civilian 
is of about as much importance as a yellow pup, and the 
German soldier is IT. Still we shouldn’t lay undue 
stress on so trifling a mattter. Without doubt the Ger- 
man military system is a wonderful machine, and the 
beauty of its workings is shown by the discontent rife in 
the Fatherland, a discontent that Herr Bebel and his 
Socialist allies have turned to good advantage. Why, 
militarism has done so much for Germany that not long 
ago a soldier ran an old schoolmate through the body, 
and then sat down and wrote the victim’s mother that 
he regretted not the killing, but the fact that her son had 
been so heedless of the honor due a German officer as to 
fail to kowtow after the approved pattern. Of course, 
nothing of this sort will ever happen in the United 
States. Our militarism will ever be of the benevolent 
sort; and though our forbears might not think much 
of it, it must be borne in mind that while they were 
doubtless quite worthy gentlemen, their ideas are a little 
too old-fogy for these strenuous times.” 





The Evening News of Jeffersonville, 

- — Ind., discussing the matter of irrigation, 

pleads for the use, for this purpose, of the 

money which is spent by the government on the increase 
of the army and the navy. Here are its words: 

“If our politicians and statesmen would turn their 
attention to such magnificent projects as this, and spend 
money on internal improvements instead of increasing 
our army and navy, the minds of men would become 
more devoted to the arts of peace, and not only would 
constant and profitable employment be afforded to all 
laboring men, but future years would witness a trans- 
formation and improvement in the country that would 
make of it a paradise. 

“This country now draws from the people annually 
over a half billion dollars, a large part of which is 
devoted to training our youth in the art of legalized 
murder. The navy and army are ever clamoring for 
increased appropriations in order that we may be a 
world power. We are simply following in the footsteps 
of the governments of Europe, which is one-half civil- 
ized and half barbaric; and so are we, as far as that is 
concerned, for the army and navy is a survival of the 
days of force and rapine, when might made right. We 
recognize the extreme difficulty of eliminating this sav- 
agery from our customs. But there can be no better 
means than a magnificent system of internal improve- 
ments that will absorb the labor of the country and 
employ the ingenuity of our engineers and inventors in 
providing works of utility and comfort for the people. 
The growth of the country will soon stand another half 
billion of dollars a year. Let this be devoted to peace, 
and in time peace will kill war. We will then truly 
fulfill the prophecy of Isaiah and “beat our swords 
into plowshares and our spears into pruning hooks.” 
Our marine infernal machines will be transformed into 
freighters or excursion steamers. We will be so busy 
in the arts of peace that there will be neither time nor 
occasion for war. 

“ But this is looking a long way ahead. The strong- 
est element in the heart of man is military spirit. We 
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are still worshippers of the man on horseback, booted 
and spurred, and wearing the obsolete sword. The man 
of peace, of business, of invention, of great schemes 
for material development, excites our admiration, but it 
is the mailed heroes who move men to enthusiasm and 
lead them on to approved murder. But unless the 
mission of Christ is to fail, all this will change.” 





Mr. John Sampson of Washington, D. C., 
sends us the following comment on a re- 
cent remark of Rear Admirable Luce of 
the United States Navy: 


The Sword 
and Destiny. 


“Rear Admiral Luce of the United States Navy is 
reported as saying, in his recent address at the opening 
of the new naval war college: 

“¢Any future problems in the destiny of man will 
be worked out through the instrumentality of the sword. 
There is no escaping it.’ 

“Despite his last sentence, one is apt to think that, 
considering the Admiral’s profession, the wish is father 
to the thought. For what, indeed, would please Admiral 
Luce better than a new war, to which the United States, 
for instance, would be a party, and in which the Admiral 
would have a chance to distinguish himself? With 
Admiral Luce, the arts of peace, in this year of our Lord, 
1903, are less potent than the arts of war; Christianity, 
with its doctrines of peace on earth and goodwill to 
man, is a failure; arbitration is an iridescent dream; and 
the destiny of the race must still be worked out through 
legalized murder on a national scale — through the curse 
of all peoples and ali ages. The writer repudiates the 
Admiral’s assumption, and doubts whether the Admiral 
himself really believed it. But whether he did or not, 
he should not have said it. To teach such a doctrine to 
the youth of America is a crime, for it makes them not 
only less careful as to the preservation of national peace, 
but it makes it easy for them to find an excuse for war. 
That a man capable of forming or expressing such an 
opinion should rise to an important place in the United 
States government is at once a mystery and a disgrace.” 





The defeat of the Panama Canal Treaty 
in the Colombian Senate on the 12th of 
August was not much of a surprise to any 
one who had followed the dispatches from Bogota. So 
far as can be gathered from the reports, the ostensible 
ground of action of the Senate was that the Constitution 
of Colombia would be violated by the ratification of the 
Convention in its existing form. We suspect, however, 
that back of this was a still more powerful motive, the 
fear that if the United States ever came into possession 
of the canal property by lease, this country would in some 
emergency take over the whole isthmus and assume ab- 
solute sovereignty over it. This fear may be wholly 
groundless, but some of the doings of our government 
during the last five years make it entirely excusable. 
We do not anticipate that this action of the Colombian 
Senate will — at least while Secretary Hay is in office — 


The Canal 
Treaty. 
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produce any disturbance of the friendly relations of the 
two countries. A form of agreement will probably be 
found that will satisfy the Colombian authorities, and 
the construction of the canal not be seriously delayed. 
There of course remains the alternative of the Nicara- 
guan route, for which a new plea will be made by its 
friends. But this is not likely to be seriously considered 
for the present. The suggestion in some quarters that, if 
Colombia declines to give the right of way to construct the 
canal, our government will be justified in seizing and an- 
nexing the isthmus, is the language of robbers; and rob- 
bery, besides being base in itself, never promotes civili- 
zation, whether done by an individual or by a nation. 


The Panama canal ought to be built by Colombia her- 
self, if she were able to doit. Since she is not able the 
next thing would be for it to be built, neutralized and 
controlled by the maritime powers jointly, as we have 
said in the past. This not being practicable in the 
present state of opinion, an honorable and satisfactory 
way will doubtless be found for its construction and 
operation by the United States. 


Brevities. 

The American Peace Society will be represented 
at the International Peace Congress, which opens at 
Rouen, France, on the 22d inst, by Edwin D. Mead, 
Lucia Ames Mead, Benjamin F. Trueblood, Miss Lyra 
Dale Trueblood, and possibly others. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mead and Miss Trueblood are already in Europe, and 
Secretary Trueblood expects to sail from Boston on the 
10th inst., on the “Mayflower.” On account of the 
Secretary’s absence in Europe, the ApvocaTE oF PEACE 
for October will be issued late in the month. 





° The twenty-first conference of the International 
Law Association will open at Antwerp, Belgium, on the 
29th inst. and continue for four days. The Conference 
will be presided over by M. Auguste Beernaert, Minister 
of State, Ex-President of the Belgian Chamber of Depu- 
ties. Papers from the United States will be presented 
by Frederic Cunningham, Esq., of Boston, on “ The Mon- 
roe Doctrine applied to International Arbitration,” Dean 
Gregory, of the lowa University Law School, on “ Juris- 
diction over Foreign Ships in Territorial Waters,” Le 
Roy Parker, of Buffalo, on “International Agreement 
for the Treatment of Anarchism,” and B. F. Trueblood 
on “A Regular International Advisory Congress.” 


Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, senior counsel for the 
United States in the Venezuelan arbitration, left Paris 
on August 25th for The Hague, where the case is to be 
begun on the 3d of this month. 


‘ Hon. Robert Baker, member of Congress from 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is a strong opponent of war and does 
not believe in training men to the art of man-killing. In 
a letter giving his reasons for declining to appoint a 
cadet at the naval academy, he recently wrote : 

“T wish to say that I most emphatically differ from 
those who contend that war is unavoidable. To my 
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mind it is as morally cowardly for a nation to make such 
a plea as its excuse for training men in the art of mur- 
der as it was for individuals to contend that their honor 
(?) required that almost any affront, however trivial, 
should be wiped out in blood by a duel.” 

‘ Concord says that “of 54,214 recruits ‘finally 
approved for service’ in the British army in 1901, 
2,194 were under 17 years of age, 21,470 were from 17 
to 19 years, and a total of 34,268 were under 20 years 
old. Of 60,838 troops in India, 1,578 were under 20 
years, and 23,010 between 20 and 25 years of age.” 


. Articles of incorporation for the Pan-American 
Railroad Company, to build a gigantic railroad, with a 
trunk line connecting Hudson Bay with British Colum- 
bia and through the United States to Buenos Ayres, 
were filed at Guthrie, Okl., August 24, with the Secre- 
tary of the Territory. The cost of the road is estimated 
at two hvndred and fifty millions and its length at ten 
thousand miles. 


The Chinese government has notified our State 
Department, through Minister Conger, that it will open 
to commerce the two ports of Mukden and Tatung. 
This is in line with the official statement given out 
earlier by Secretary Hay, that this government had been 
informed by both the St. Petersburg and Pekin officials 
that both China and Russia had agreed that two ports 
in Manchuria should be opened to the world’s commerce. 
The State Department officials expect these ports to be 
opened in October, when Russia evacuates Manchuria. 


Now that the army has secured its general staff 
and is “like other folks,” the navy is unwilling to be 
“socially ostracised,” and proposes also to have an 
“état major.” Secretary Moody feels that the way is 
clear for him now, and he proposes to see if Congress 
will not grant his wishes. 


? The Czar of Russia has named M. Muravieff, 
the Russian minister of justice, M. Lardy, the Swiss 
minister to Paris, and Professor Matzen of the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen, as the members of the Hague Court 
who shall act as arbitrators of the question of preferen- 
tial treatment referred to the Court by Venezuela and 
the blockading powers, England, Germany and Italy. 
It will be remembered that there are seven other powers, 
five European and two American, which are also parties 
to this arbitration. Dr. Matzen was the fifth arbitrator 
in the Pious Fund case and president of the Board of 
Arbitrators. 

Since his appointment, Dr. Matzen has declared himself 
unwilling to serve, on the ground that Denmark is an 
interested party. M. Lardy has also declined. 


. . Communications have been exchanged between 
Ambassador Choate and the British F oreign Office in 
regard to the group of islands off the coast of Borneo 
which is claimed by both the United States and Great 
Britain. It is expected that the result will be the refer- 
ence of the question of their ownership to arbitration, 
probably to the Hague Court, if the islands are worth 
such a reference. 

A dispatch from Washington, August 18, stated 


that the claim of the Salvador Commercial Co. against 
the government of Salvador had been compromised. 


The government of Salvador was not satisfied with the 
award of the arbitrators on this claim and objected to 
paying the full sum of $523,178. The outcome is a 
compromise. 


Andrew D. White, former ambassador to Ger- 
many, is announced to deliver the William E. Dodge 
course of lectures at the Yale law school next winter. 
Whatever may be the subject of the lectures, he will be 
able greatly to enrich them out of the stores of his 
diplomatic experience. 


Bus In closing Parliament on the 14th of August, 
King Edward referred to the warm expressions of good- 
will with which he was everywhere received in Ireland, 
to the signs which he noticed of “increasing concord 
among all classes of the people,” and predicted a new 
era for the country. 


The first international Wireless Telegraphy Con- 
gress was held at Berlin from August 4 to 14. An 
agreement was reached by a majority of the delegates 
as to the principles which should control international 
communication by wireless telegraphy. It is reported 
that Germany will soon call a more general conference 
in order that the points agreed upon may be embodied 
in treaty form. 


Tumut, a little township of about thirteen hun- 
dred inhabitants, halfway between Sidney and Mel- 
bourne, in the centre of a fertile and highly cultivated 
plain, well supplied with water, has been selected as the 
location of the new federal capital of the eommonwealth 
of Australia. Sidney and Melbourne each lost the cap- 
ital through jealousy and quarreling, as many another 
good thing has been lost for the same reason. 


, The “ war against war” develops now and then, 
like other movements, some curious and at the same 
time instructive episodes. A tract is said to have been 
recently circulated by sandwich-men in some of the 
English towns, on which was the inscription : “ A.D. 1903. 
The pledge for young men: ‘I promise to do no murder, 
and so to enter neither the army nor the royal navy.’” 
The time will come when all good citizens of all coun- 
tries will refuse to commit “murder under the name of 
war.” 

About the middle of August there came a report 
from Yokohama that China would ask President Roose- 
velt to settle the Manchuria embroglio. Though the 
report seems to have been without foundation, it was 
none the less most significant, as showing the growing 
power of arbitration and friendly offices in international 
affairs. 

. A dispatch from Berlin on the 20th of August 
stated that Emperor William intended to suggest to ) the 
Peace Congress at Rouen a design for a peace flag. 
This is great news, indeed! Supposing it not to be a 
joke at the expense of the peaceworkers, one may well 
imagine that the Emperor’s “peace flag” will have its 
white border profusely studded with pictures of grena- 
diers, Krupp guns and warships. 

In an address given on the 26th of August, 


Secretary of the Navy William H. Moody said that, 
outside of the ships already completed, the United 
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States has forty war vessels in process of construction, 
some of the largest of which will cost six millions each. 
The Secretary grows eloquent in his portrayal of these 
“vessels of wrath” as instruments of peace to this 
country and to the world! His history education has 
been sorely neglected. 


Se -———- 


ENLISTED. 


A. EDGERTON. 


BY J. 
With utter faith, I give myself to Thee, 
O, Thou, the symbol of divinity, 
And through Thee to the Spirit of the All, 
For Iam Thine. Do what Thou wilt with me. 


My thought, my will, my life, they are not mine; 
I bring them all and lay them on the shrine. 

No shred of personal do I withhold: 

Myself I lose within the Self Divine. 


Thy soldier would I be, and nothing more; 
Enlisted for Thy love, but not for war; 
Unquestioning, to follow Thy commands, 
And asking not the way that lies before. 


Oh, let me touch the universe with Thee, 
And let me strike the universal key 

Of universal love and truth and faith, 

Of universal light and liberty. 


Let not the Old impede me in Thy way, 
But teach me that I humbly may obey 
Thy gospel that is written in the soul: 
The living revelation of to-day. 


I would be free from party, sect and clan, 
To give out love and cheer to every man; 
To see all things as good and beautiful, 
And all inclosed divinely in Thy plan. 


I seek no heaven alien and afar; 

I find my heaven in the things that are, 
The inward consciousness I hold of Thee, 
That knows no separation and no bar. 


This is Eternity. This earth of ours, 

With birds and rainbows, dawns and stars and flowers; 
This life, if rightly lived and realized, 

Is filled with God, and here are heaven’s bowers. 


Despise no thing. Each is with all allied. 
Build up no wall in thought that can divide 
Our life from any kindred life that is, 

Or this from what is called the other side. 


For life is one, and there is nothing base; 
Behind the mask looks out a beauteous face. 
All things are spirit but made manifest, 

Ai! truth in symbol, God in every place. 


Excepting to the sense, there’s nothing gone, 
No veil between the dead and living drawn; 
And Thou, O Soul of Love and Way of Life, 
I know Thy leading and would follow on. 


Thy soldier! Yet I fling away the sword; 

Thy soldier! And Thy service my reward. 
O, Thou Impersonal and Living Christ, 

I hail Thee, my Commander and my Lord. 


DENVER, COL. 
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The Right and the Wrong in Our 
Civil War. 


BY AN OLD SOLDIER. 


Looking back upon four years of continuous soldier 
life, recalling its intermingled lights and shadows, its 
triumphs and disasters, inspiring battle scenes and humili- 
ating corpse-strewn fields, beautiful parades and hideous 
prison pens, glorious deaths and heart-breaking funerals, 
large charities and bitter agonies, redeeming heroisms 
and savage horrors, keen delights and immedicable 
wounds, freed slaves and maddened masters, union, 
peace and law restored with unspeakable losses of treas- 
ure, love and life,— pondering all these, and recurring 
to first principles, one whose immediate ancestors were 
members of the Society of Friends is quite likely to find 
himself reverting more and more to their anti-war tenets, 
and to conclude that in the great conflict both North 
and South were in the wrong. 

ATTITUDE OF NATIONS TOWARD ONE ANOTHER. 

As to the proper attitude in general of one nation 
towards another, Milton’s theory would universally be 
recognized as correct: “ Ah, sir, a commonwealth ought 
to be but as one huge Christian personage, one mighty 
growth and stature of an honest man, as big and com- 
pact in virtue as in body!” For the special business 
of a warrior, perhaps we should accept the rule laid 
down by John the Baptist when soldiers asked him, 
“ What shall we do?” and he answered, “ Do violence to 
no man.” If that reply be not preposterous, it must 
mean, “ You may ward off a blow, but you should never 
unnecessarily strike one.” For the behavior of one who 
has been wronged, shall we not respect the view of 
Socrates: “ We must not retaliate, nor render evil for 
evil.” (Plato’s “Crito,” 49.) For the Anglo-Saxon’s 
disdainful bearing toward what he deems inferior races, 
is not Paul’s doctrine at onee a corrective and a sharp 
reproof: “God hath made of one blood all nations of 
men”? And ought we not to find a perpetual solvent 
and transformer of all hateful elements in the spirit of 
him who enjoined, “ Love your enemies,” and who, on a 
memorable occasion, when, if ever, violent assault might 
seem justifiable, commanded, “ Put up again thy sword 
into his place, for all they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword”? 

Lord Bacon strongly commends war. He says: “No 
body can be healthful without exercise; ... and cer- 
tainly to a kingdom or estate a just and honorable war is 
the true exercise.” On the 12th of last November, Gen. 
S. M. B. Young, soon to be, it seems, the highest officer 
in our army, wrote for publication these words: “To 
carry on war, disguise it as we may, is to be cruel; it is 
to kill and burn, burn and kill, and again kill and burn.” 
To the same effect is Gen. Sherman’s oft-quoted remark,* 
“War is hell.” Can an exercise that is essentially cruel 
and hellish be healthful ? 

Except in the German military machine, in that of the 
French and some others, and among half-civilized peo- 
ples, or in the case of a few ‘degenerates’ and persons of 
arrested mental and moral development, the time has 





*Sherman but echoes John Wesley’s ‘‘ War is the business of Hell. 
How shall Christians help the Prince of Hell, who was ‘a murderer from 
- —n8: by telling the world about the ‘ usefulness and necessity 
of war’ ?’ 
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gone by when disputes between individuals were settled 
dog-fashion. Personal fighting is now unlawful, and if 
it result fatally, is severely punished. But if private 
mortal combat is felonious, why is not national dueling 
as much more so as the attempted murder of a hundred 
or a thousand is worse than that of one? 

WAR AS A MEANS OF SECURING JUSTICE, 

War is often excused as the only means of securing 
justice. But does it not invariably perpetrate more 
injustice than it punishes, prevents or cures? Does it 
not always let the most guilty go unscathed, while the 


most innocent suffer unspeakably? Is it not commonly a 


mere test of physical strength and satanic skill? Does it 
ever settle permanently a question of right? With a 


professedly Christian nation should not the truth be re- 
garded as axiomatic that, except to defend its very life 
against deadly violence, a nation has no more warrant in 
the sight of Heaven to lift the sword against a nation than 
a brother has to wield a club against a brother? Was 
not Benjamin Franklin nearly right when he declared, 
“There never was a good war or a bad peace”? 

We would not belittle the heroism of one who, at the 
risk of his life and without malice, strikes a blow, not 
for fame, but for his home, his country, and the rights 
of man. We dwell lovingly on the memory of Leonidas, 
of Winkelried, of Sidney, of Hampden, and of Washing- 
ton. In the sharp struggle for existence their work 
seemed absolutely indispensable. Let their glory be un- 
dimmed forever. We say with Thomas Francis Meagher, 
our Irish patriot, when he added to his requested auto- 
graph while awaiting sentence of death, 

‘* Whether on the scaffold high 
Or in the battle’s van, 
The fittest place for man to die 
Is where he dies for man.” 

In past ages not only was there generally a plausible 
excuse for bloody belligerency in that there seemed no 
honorable alternative, but there was a superstitious be- 
lief, often a prayer, that the Almighty would miracu- 
lously interpose to give victory to the most devout. 
Even till to-day, with a sort of Louis XI. piety, some 
nations engaged in unjust warfare keep up that mock- 
ery, as if by copious blandishments the Lord might be 
coaxed into lending a hand! 

AN IMPARTIAL UMPIRE NOW. 

There was no impartial umpire then. We have one 
now. The Hague Tribunal ought soon to end both the 
bloodshed and the blasphemy. Once recognized as the 
Supreme Court of the world, with either party to any 
international dispute at liberty to appeal to it without 
waiting for the consent of the other, thereupon proceed- 
ing in its discretion to take cognizance and jurisdiction 
of the issue; after due invitation to all concerned, in- 
vestigating, taking testimony, scrutinizing the facts, 
weighing the arguments, and then pronouncing an ad- 
visory judgment, surely the hasty resort to human 
slaughter, with its essential savagery and its mocking 
appeals to Moloch, misnamed God, would soon disappear 
among peoples claiming to be above the reptile stage in 
evolution. 

Kx officio, such tribunal, or some stated Congress of 
Nations, might properly formulate definitions and step 
by step elaborate a code. It might well, for instance, 
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decide when rebellion becomes revolution, and when, if 
ever, one government has a right to destroy another by 
force. There is at times sore need of such judicial or 
legislative action. 
WAS THE UNAVOIDABLE ? 


CIVIL WAR 


Take an illustration from our own history. 

High authority has recently declared that in our Civil 
War both North and South were in the right, and we 
are constantly hearing that the struggle was entirely 
unavoidable, that it was glorious to all concerned, and 
that nobody was to blame. Young America’s orators 
now seek to conciliate both sides by simply boasting how 
big and how brave we are. Too often the moral element 
is ignored, the vital truth is unrecognized, the mind of 
the masses is befogged, the public conscience is stupefied ; 
as if the greatest civil war in history had no lesson for 
us or for the world! It is high time that we open our 
eyes and do some careful thinking. “ Against stupidity 
the gods are powerless.” 

LINCOLN ON THE RIGHT OF REVOLUTION. 

One whom all now love and honor, by many esteemed 
our wisest and best president since Washington, had 
repeatedly asserted in most emphatic terms the right of 
revolution. On one occasion he spoke as follows: 

‘* Any people anywhere,: being inclined and having 
the power, have the right to rise up and shake off the 
existing government, and form a new one thet suits 
them better. This is a most valuable, a most sacred 
right, a right which we hope and believe is to liberate 
the world. Nor is this right confined to cases in which 
the whole people of an existing government may 
choose to exercise it. Any portion of such people 
that can, may revolutionize and make their own so 
much of territory as they inhabit.” 

These are the words of our truly great and justly 
revered Abraham Lincoln. They express, too, the cen- 
tral doctrine of Jefferson, Madison and Franklin, and of 
nearly all American statesmen before our Civil War. 
They show how our nation and all the Central and South 
American States sprang into existence as organized 
republics. 

LINCOLN’S ACTION AS PRESIDENT. 


But when Mr. Lincoln became President he looked at 
revolutionary governments from a different standpoint. 
He had sworn to execute'the laws; but a new body politic 
had suddenly arisen and interposed to prevent. It had 
followed exactly the process he had clearly outlined and 
sanctioned. It distinctly based its action on what he 
had affirmed to be “a most valuable, a most sacred right.” 
Note the undeniable facis. 

On the twentieth of December, 1860, South Carolina, 
by a unanimous vote of the Convention called by her 
legislature, passed the ordinance of secession. In less 
than two months the six Gulf States followed her exam- 
ple. Within three months and before Lincoln’s inaugu- 
ration, the seven seceded States had thrown off the 
United States government, organized a new one, and 
declared themselves an independent nation under the 
title of The Confederate States of America. Within its 
territorial limits all opposition ceased; unity and en- 
thusiasm prevailed; the Confederate government was 
equipped, installed, and efficiently at work. No attribute 
of sovereignty was lacking. <A nation had been “born 
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in a day.” The Southerners claimed to be aliens. They 
were terribly in earnest. 

President Lincoln’s official oath required him to per- 
form what circumstances now rendered both an impossi- 
bility and an apparent violation of what he had affirmed 
to be “a most valuable, a most sacred right.” What to 
do with the new republic was the problem. “All we 
ask,” said President Davis, ‘is to be let alone.” But 
the whole North demanded action. What policy shall 
our clear-headed, tender-hearted Lincoln adopt? Con- 
sistently with his favorite doctrine, he may advise to 
recognize the new power, and to enter into diplomatic 
relations with it in the hope of eventually winning it 
back; or he may undertake to annihilate its government 
by force, conquer its people, and re-annex its territory. 

Conscientiously he chose the latter course. Immedi- 
ately the shooting began, and four other States joined 
the Confederacy. 

WERE THE ELEVEN SECEDED STATES A NATION? 

Mr. Lincoln denied, and most people at the North have 
always denied, that the eleven seceded States constituted 
a nation. But show us a definition that shall not include 
under that appellation the Confederate States. “The 
State,” says Professor Bluntschli, “is the politically or- 
ganized people ( Volkperson) of a particular land.” “A 
nation,” says President Woolsey (Introd. to Study of 
International Law), “is an organized community within 
a certain territory.” Says the Standard Dictionary: “ A 
nation is an organized political community considered 
with reference to the persons composing it.” Webster’s 
International Dictionary defines it as “the body of the 
inhabitants of a country, united under an independent 
government of their own.” The Century Dictionary 
makes it “an organized community inhabiting a certain 
extent of territory, within which its sovereignty is exer- 
cised.” The oldest, ablest, and most impartial of living 
historians, Professor Goldwin Smith, always a strong 
champion of the North in its conflict with the South, 
explicitly and repeatedly insists* that the Confederacy 
was a bona fide nation, and that the war was “really 
international, not civil.” . 

WHAT WAS THE DUTY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

What, then, was the duty of the Washington govern- 
ment ? 

Guided by its fundamental principles, bearing in mind 
its own origin, recalling its uniform action in similar 
cases, and acting in the spirit of Him who is the “ Author 
of Peace and the Lover of Concord,” should it not at 
least have recognized the Richmond government, received 
its commissioners, and listened to its overtures? Was 
it not as true then as when our lamented McKinley 
uttered it in 1898, that “forcible annexation is criminal 
aggression?” Was it any the less so because the Southern 
people had always been our associates, friends, kinsfolk ? 
Some nations may seem to have repudiated that doc- 
trine now; but who will say that forty-two years ago 
every honorable expedient should not have been tried, 
every fair and kindly concession have been made, and 
all possible patience exhausted, before recourse was had 
to violence against our brothers ? 

Instead of that, we shut our eyes and clenched our 


*The United States Political History, Macmillan & Co., 1893, pp. 249, 
282, 287, etc. 
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fists. We denied that they were a nation either de facto 
or de jure. A remark wittier than wise, made by our 
quarter-master Bromley during the war to a Southern 
lady who was eloquently extolling the Confederacy as an 
ideal nation in contrast with the North, expressed the 
persistent nominal attitude of the Union authorities: 
“ Permit me to suggest, madam, that the Southern nation 
which you so beautifully describe, is a mere imagina- 
tion!” None of us, at the time, openly admitted the 
genuineness of that nationality ; few of us frankly con- 
cede it to-day; perhaps some of us never will; but from 
the first all the South claimed it; most of them claim it 
to-day; probably many of them always will. 

Because of our reverence for the laws and the Consti- 
tution, all of which we felt that the South had most 
wantonly violated, and of our belief that slavery and 
secession were utterly indefensible, and that therefore 
the South had no right to establish an independent exis- 
tence, we denied the reality of that existence. When 
we found out our error, we were too proud to acknowl- 
edge it and too angry to recede. 

If the principle be true that war, to be justifiable, 
must always be strictly defensive, never in the slightest 
degree aggressive, a shield, not a javelin, is it not evident 
that the States which remained loyal, and which still 
constituted the Union, should have restricted their ef- 
forts to warding off violent attacks? Ought we to have 
undertaken to compel the ‘wayward sisters” at the 
point of the bayonet to come back into the family? Did 
we not take a position untenable in morals when we en- 
tered upon a career of conquest and subjugation ? Grant- 
ing that we were justly indignant or even sublimely 
patriotic at heart, yet when we said to the citizens of the 
new country, “Submit, or die,” were we not, in two 
senses of the term, mad? Should either an individual 
or a nation be quick to avenge a wrong? 

But the Confederates were no better. They thought 
themselves patriots. They believed that their cause was 
just, and they were eager to fight for it. Each saw the 
other’s mistake; neither, its own. So minded, both 
piously invoked the Prince of Peace, and then the op- 
posing hosts began to kill each other at sight. At the 
moment of secession the United States was right; ever 
afterwards during the war, quite wrong. The Confed- 
erates were wrong at the outset, and ever afterwards till 
they surrendered at Appomattox. 


A NATION DE FACTO. 


Although it may seem to savor of prolixity, this 
matter is so important that we may be pardoned for 
dwelling on it a little longer. 

We should have recognized the truth that they were 
a nation de facto. They should have recognized the 
truth that they were never a nation de jure. We ought 
not to have attempted military compulsion; they ought 
not to have resisted military compulsion. Each should 
have placed itself at the point of view of the other, and 
charitably giving full credit for sincerity, should have re- 
membered that it is better for a man or a nation to suffer 
wrong than to do wrong. But the command, “ Put up thy 
sword again into his place,”’ was unheard for the din of 
battle, the blare of bugles and the beat of drums. Deaf 
and blind, both trusted in God and gunpowder, lead and 
steel, muscle and grit. 
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It will be said that having begun to fight it was nec- 
essary to fight strenuously toa finish. It must be con- 
fessed that whether such irstinct be human or brutish, 
angelic or devilish, as we are constituted, there is at first 
blush something splendid in such persistence. But upon 
second thought, it is clearly not manly, still less, godlike. 
It is the rule with bulldogs, gamecocks, gorillas, snakes, 
and beasts generally, including human brutes. But as 
Socrates demonstrates that it is “better to be refuted 
than to continue in error,” so nothing is nobler than 
frankly to confess and forsake evil-doing; and there 
never was an hour during the war when it would not 
have been honorable for the North to withdraw its 
armies from Southern soil; never an hour when it would 
not have been honorable for the South to acknowledge 
that it made a mistake in quitting the Union, a mistake 
in constituting itself a new nation, and a mistake in re- 
fusing to submit to the old authority. Why not acknowl- 
edge the fact? Even feeble-minded duelists, when one 
of them has drawn blood, often declare their “ honor ” 
satisfied, and they part friends. 

THE POINT OF HONOR. 

Few may be disposed to concede that, as the Federal 
government was magnanimous after conquest, it would 
have been more magnanimous not to have attempted 
conquest at all. But all will allow that it was proper 
and honorable for General Lee and his subordinates to 
yield obedience to our national government at the end 
of the four-years’ war. It is difficult to see why it would 
not have been equally so at any prior moment. Nay, it 
would have been vastly more appropriate and more 
honorable to have submitted long before; for voluntary 
acquiescence in rightful authority is ever more manly 
than extorted compliance ; and countless miseries, shames, 
and horrors would have been averted. Did years of 
battle and butchery in any wise help matters? Did the 
sea of blood wash away the guilt of waging unnecessary 
and futile war? Is the tiger instinct altogether lovely 
when it impels one to battle to the death, even when 
warring against reason, against justice, against God? 

That the North was blameworthy in not stopping 
sooner will be denied by those who superstitiously 
measure merit by material prosperity ; as if success in 
maiming or strangling proved the Lord to be on our 
side. We kept mercilessly closing in upon them with 
vast serpent coils of fire and steel till we triumphed. 
But does the crushing of bones or the choking into in- 
sensibility prove the anaconda more lovely than the tiger ? 

THE LIFE OF THE NATION WOULD NOT HAVE BEEN 

DESTROYED. 

Let us clear away some of the remaining misappre- 
hensions. 

The question for the South always was, whether they 
should continue to be a nation. The question for the 
North never was whether we should continue to be a 
nation. True, it is often asserted — we have aftirmed it 
ourselves — that we were fighting for life, that the ex- 
istence of the Union was at stake, that if the South had 
finally prevailed, the nation would have gone all to 
pieces. ‘ On the contrary, is it not probable that the 
loyal States would soon have been more compact than 
ever? Slavery having been substantially eliminated by 
the secession, there would have been no sufticient cause 


for further disintegration. The North would have con- 
tinued a great republic, able to put two million soldiers 
into the field. States united still, held together, consoli- 
dated by consanguinity, by precious memories, by a com- 
munity of fundamental principles, laws, language, liber- 
ties, hopes, fears, the Christian religion; by ties of 
friendship, by self-interest; not mainly by force. 

But suppose that a let-alone policy on the part of the 
North would certainly have been followed by a division 
of the old Union into two, three, ten, twenty indepen- 
dent nationalities. Better, far better such resumption of 
State sovereignty, such distribution of governmental 
authority, than the internecine war into which we angrily 
plunged. The dissevered States would soon have coa- 
lesced again, sisters in one family. 

But the Constitution! what of that? 

We were not battling to save the Constitution. As 
the great commoner, Thaddeus Stevens, leader of the 
House of Representatives, often declared, all through the 
war we were “travelling owtside of the Constitution.” 
In the presence of “ military necessity,” for four years 
the Constitution and laws were nowhere. 

SLAVERY WOULD, IN ANY EVENT, HAVE PERISHED. 

Nor were we, as some of us fondly believed, fighting 
to destroy slavery. Lincoln always stoutly denied such 
a purpose. Emancipation was with him an afterthought, 
a last resort, a means, not an end. Whichever side 
should be victorious, slavery was doomed. If the South 
had succeeded, no fugitive thence would ever have been 
restored to his master. Soon the northern border of the 
Confederacy — Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Arkansas — denuded of slaves, would have become free 
soil; and South Carolina and the Gulf States, sensitive 
to public opinion, would not have held out long against 
the unanimous moral sentiment of the civilized world. 
Gradually and peacefully at length and perhaps very 
soon, the cancer would have been extirpated. 

Had it really been intensely desired by our people to 
end slavery, for the existence and growth of which the 
North was as much to blame as the South, we could 
probably have accomplished that result by kindly and 
persistent effort without shedding a drop of blood. A 
sum of money equal to one fifth of the pecuniary loss 
caused by our Civil War would have sufficed to pay 
their masters more than twice the average market value 
of every black man, woman and child. More than once, 
in.1862, Lincoln urged such action, but in vain. 

THE SANGUINARY POLICY OF ATTRITION. 

No; our end was not the abolition of slavery, but the 
speedy annihilation of the new government. We thought 
we could accomplish it by a few hard blows. Accord- 
ingly we employed not diplomacy, conciliation, moral 
suasion, entreaty, the just, liberal, equitable use of pur- 
chase money, but cavalry, infantry, artillery, ships of 
war, fire, famine, slaughter. And when the destruction 
of Southern commerce, the crippling of Southern indus- 
tries, and the devastation of Southern fields failed to 
break down all resistance, the Washington government 
deliberately adopted the sanguinary policy of “ attrition.” 
The armies of the Southern nation must be ground to 
powder. The armed men must be killed off. To our 
brothers in gray the alternative presented was submis- 
sion or extermination. At Cold Harbor, June 38, 1864, 
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seven thousand Union soldiers and three thousand Con- 
federates were shot down in thirty minutes. “If this is 
a fight of the Kilkenny cats,” remarked General Grant, 
“it’s a comfort to know that ours has the longest tail!” 

Had the North stood wholly on the defensive, and 
not attempted to destroy the independence of the South 
by invasion and conquest, all we contended for would 
probably have been attained by peaceful means; for, as 
their wisest statesman, their Vice-President, Alexander 
H. Stephens, assured us, the seceded States would eventu- 
ally have returned to their allegiance. Had the South 
stood strictly on the defensive, and not pushed its armies 
into Maryland, Kentucky and Pennsylvania, its independ- 
ence would at last have been recognized, and would have 
continued until it chose to come back in peace. 

THE NET RESULT OF IT ALL, 

And now, shutting our ears to the eloquent exaggera- 
tions of Memorial Day and the yet reverberating thun- 
ders of a thousand battles, what has been the net upshot 
of it all? 

The Union has been re-established — for a while; 
but our victory, like the triumph of Cortes in Mexico 
and Pizarro in Peru, proving nothing but physical supe- 
riority, did not so touch the consciences of the Southern 
people, did not so fill their hearts with love for their 
conquerors, did not so sanctify in their souls the princi- 
ple of unity, as to insure against all possible future at- 
tempts at disruption. A distinguished Southern gentle- 
man, our college classmate, a colonel on the staff of 
Jefferson Davis, William Preston Johnston, President 
of Tulane University, widely known and everywhere 
honored, intimately acquainted with men and measures 
throughout the South, wrote us eight years ago: “I 
know of no man in the South who has changed his opin- 
ion as to the rightfulness of our cause during the Civil 
War, unless it was for his advantage to change it.” All 
but unanimous as Southern men and women still are in 
the conviction that their cause was just and ours unjust, 
what would prevent them from trying the issue again, 
should changed circumstances appear to make it for 
their interest and to guarantee success? 

Slavery is nominally gone, and with it the kindly feel- 
ing between master and servant; but an alarming race 
hatred that did not exist before has sprung up, and a 
determination to keep the negro down. As is natural 
where human beings are slaughtered like cattle by the 
thousand, our reverence for man as man seems every- 
where to have diminished, and our foolish conceit of superi- 
ority to black, brown, red and yellow men, and poor 
whites of foreign nationalities, appears to increase. This 
theught gives rise to painful reflections. 

To what shall we attribute the disposition, more ap- 
parent, we trust, than real, to excuse injustice by point- 
ing to business prosperity; to gloss over iniquity by 
alteging subsequent righteousness; to justify, if they 
exist,* lying and treachery, torture and massacre, havoc 
and devastation, imprisonment and starvation of non- 

* Let us be slow to admit that our soldiers have been guilty of “ marked 
severities.”’ Butif forced to believe it, let us remember that, as General 
Bell announced to his troops, “the severest measures are the most 
humane!” Joshua’s campaigns of extermination were perhaps the most 
merciful ever waged! They “shortened the war” and secured perma- 
nent peace! Our President has declared—and we wish to believe it — 
‘‘Our soldiers are the most humane in the world.” Half a million to a 
million non-combatants have perished in Luzon, and we have slain in 


battle fifty thousand of their fighting men; but our intentions were good! 
We must have peace, even if to secure it we have to ‘‘ make a solitude!” 
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combatants, by showing that such inflictions were kindly 
meant to “make the enemy want peace and want it 
badly ;” to impute our sins to Divine Providence, fondly 
persuading ourselves that “it is the Lord’s doing,” and 
“we must not shrink from our just responsibilities ” ? 

CAUSE OF THE PRESENT DRIFT INTO MILITARISM, 

If, as many allege, there exists in some quarters a 
craze for military glory and naval supremacy; a super- 
stition that degrades our glorious flag into a miserable 
fetish; an adoption of the God-defying motto, Our 
country, right or wrong!” an ambition to have our re- 
public, armed to the teeth, strut like a turkey cock 
among the nations and dominate land and sea; a warp- 
ing and twisting, belittling, ignoring, or defying of the 
United States Constitution; or an easy political virtue 
that forsakes the guide of our nation’s youth and forgets 
the covenants of our fathers’ God, scouting the under- 
lying principles of Liberty and the essence of Christianity, 
to coquette and wanton with imperial despotism — to 
what shall we ascribe all these ominous tendencies more 
than to that tremendous struggle into which we plunged 
with unthinking haste, and which, first and last, in battle 
or by disease or hardships, shortened the lives of a million 
brave men, draped in mourning three million firesides, 
filled with “curses not loud but deep” ten million hearts, 
and flung away twenty thousand million dollars? 

All this ostensibly and in good faith, to save the Union, 
maintain the Constitution, and destroy slavery! We 
meant well. “But the pity of it! oh, the pity of it!” 
Could not statesmanship, forbearance, patience and 
charity have found a better way than that? 

We had no Hague Tribunal then; but we might have 
heard and heeded the golden words of the great Irish 
liberator, the illustrious O’Connell, echoing the voice of 
the Master: “ No political change is worth a single crime, 
or, above all, the shedding of a single drop of human 
blood”! H. B.S. 

Newton, Mass. 





The Hague Court in the Pious Fund 
Arbitration.* 


BY HON. W. L. PENFIELD, SOLICITOR OF THE STATE 

DEPARTMENT, COUNSEL OF THE UNITED STATES 

IN THE PIOUS FUND ARBITRATION, 

I am to speak on the subject of the Hague Court 
in connection with the Pious Fund Arbitration. It is 
expected that I shall give some account of the Court 
in action, some account of its proceedings, and some 
reckoning of the results which were achieved by that 
arbitration. 

As you will already perceive, my statement will be of 
the dry-as-dust order; that is to say, a statement in a 
lawyer-like fashion of the bare facts as I am able to 
present them. Therefore I feel that I have a right to 
crave the indulgent consideration of this magnificent 
audience. 


In a court room of modest size and modestly furnished, 
on the 15th day of last September, the first Court of 
Permanent Arbitration was declared open by the presid- 
ing arbitrator. On an elevated platform was ranged the 
tribunal; before them were the court staff, the counsel 
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of the adverse parties, and a numerous assemblage of 
diplomatic representatives from Asiatic, European and 
American states ; while looking down from the walls on 
the solemn scene about to be enacted were the images of 
the rulers of states, signatories of the Hague Convention, 
The thought uppermost in all minds was, that here at 
last was on trial the question of the peace of nations. A 
prodigious interest was manifested in the proceedings, 
for the decision to be rendered would be flashed across 
the seas from The Hague to the banks of the Potomac 
and the City of Mexico, and its echoes would be heard 
in the most distant courts. It was an impressive spec- 
tacle, a marvelous fulfillment of the prophecy uttered 
when the Peace Congress of Paris was opened a half- 
century ago: a day will come when bullets and bombs 
will be replaced by the arbitration of a great sovereign 
senate. 

The case on trial was known as the “ Pious Fund of 
the Californias.” It originated in donations made by 
Spanish subjects during the latter part of the seventeenth 
and the first half of the eighteenth centuries for the 
spread of the Roman Catholic faith in the Californias. 
These gifts, amounting approximately to $1,700,000, 
were made in trust to the Society of Jesus for the exe- 
cution of the pious wish of the founders. The Jesuits 
accepted the trust and discharged its duties until they 
were disabled from its further administration by their 
expulsion in 1767 from the Spanish dominions by the 
King of Spain and by the suppression of the order by 
the Pope in 1773. The Crown of Spain took possession 
of and administered the trust for the uses declared by 
the donors until Mexico, after her independence was 
achieved, succeeded to the administration of the trust. 
Finally, in 1842, President Santa Anna ordered the 
properties to be sold, that the proceeds thereof be incor- 
porated into the national treasury, and that six per cent. 
annual interest on the capitalization of the property 
should be paid and devoted to the carrying out of the 
intention of the donors in the conversion and civilization 
of the savages. 

Upper California having been ceded to the United 
States in 1848 by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the 
Mexican government refused to pay to the prelates of 
the Church in Upper California any share of the interest 
which accrued after the ratification of the treaty. The 
latter presented their claims therefor to the Department 
of State and requested the interposition of the govern- 
ment. A mixed commission for the settlement of the 
cross claims between the two governments was formed 
under the convention of July 4, 1869. On the presenta- 
tion and hearing of the claim the United States and 
Mexican commissioners divided in opinion. The case 
was accordingly referred to the umpire, Sir Edward 
Thornton, who rendered an award in favor of the United 
States for twenty-one annuities of $43,050.99 each as 
the equitable proportion to which the prelates of Upper 
California were entitled of the interest accrued on the 
entire fund from the making of the treaty of peace down 
to February 2, 1869. The Mexican government paid 
the award, but, asserting that the claim was extinguished, 
refused to make any further payments of interest for the 
benefit of the Church in Upper California Again the 
prelates appealed to the Department of State for sup- 
port, and in 1898 active diplomatic discussions between 


the two governments as to the merits of the claim were 
begun and carried forward until they culminated in a 
formal agreement to refer the case to the determination 
of the Hague Tribunal. Only two issues were presented 
by the protocol, namely : 

1. Is the case, as a consequence of the decision of Sir 
Edward Thornton, within the governing principle of res 


judicata ? 


2. If not, is the claim just? 

And the Court was authorized to render whatever 
judgment might be found just and equitable. 

After the protocol was signed, it was necessary under 
its terms for each government to select two arbitra- 
tors, who were, in turn, to select the fifth or presiding 
arbitrator. 

Precisely as the lawyer scans the jury before he ac- 
cepts the panel which is to try his case, the Department 
of State set on foot, through diplomatic channels, careful 
inquiries into the qualifications of the various members 
who constitute the permanent panel from which the trial 
court is selected. Four Asiatic, twenty European, and 
two American states are signatories of the Hague Con- 
vention. Each of these states is authorized to select not 
exceeding four persons as members of the permanent 
panel. The total number appointed is sixty-eight. In- 
quiries were made and information was gathered touch- 
ing the particular qualifications of these men, their 
experience —- judicial, diplomatic, and politica] — and 
their writings and opinions on international and political 
subjects. 

The United States selected Professor Martens of Rus- 
sia and Sir Edward Fry of England; Mexico selected 
Dr. Asser and Mr. Savornin-Lohman, both of the 
Netherlands; and they chose as presiding arbitrator 
Dr. Matzen of Denmark, —all being members of the 
permanent panel. 

I will not enlarge in description of the personnel of 
the Court. Their impartiality, ability, and learning were 
evinced by the judgment rendered, as well as by the 
dignity and decorum of the proceedings, in keeping with 
the character of the Tribunal. It is a singular fact that 
this case, which was presented by the United States on 
behalf of the Roman Catholic Church against a state in 
which the Roman Catholic is the predominant religion, 
was decided by a court composed of five judges, all of 
the Protestant faith. 

Already, before the Court had formally convened, the 
preliminary briefs, or statements, and the evidence on 
either side had been prepared and submitted to the 
arbitrators. 

In declaring the Court opened, the president expressed 
the hope that they might inaugurate the labors of arbi- 
tration tribunals under the Hague Convention in a man- 
ner responsive to the thought which inspired its creation 
and the aim which it was called upon to facilitate, 
namely, the settlement of disputes between states upon 
the only solid basis, the basis of respect for law. 

The first order of the Court announced by the presi- 
dent was that the language of the Tribunal would be 
French, saving to the parties the right to speak also in 
English, and that the debates would be public. 

The next order of the Court was on a point of pro- 
cedure respecting the submission of certain written 
pleadings. The next rule respected the order of oral 
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arguments under which the United States was to vpen, 
Mexico to answer, the United States to reply and Mexico 
to rejoin. 

Excluding days of recess, the arguments occupied ten 
days. On October 1 the president declared the closure 
of the debates, that the Tribunal would deliberate upon 
the matter in litigation, and that the sentence would be 
read in a public session, of which the agents and counsel 
of the two governments would be duly notified. 

The Court reconvened accordingly, after due notice, 
on October 14, and the president read the opinion. It 
awarded to the United States the sum of $1,420,082.67 
in gross, and a perpetual annuity of $43,050.99, payable 
in the legal currency of Mexico. The judgment was 
unquestionably sound and received the prompt acceptance 
of both states. 

Considering the magnitude of the cause and the his- 
toric nature of the evidence and issues involved, the 
brevity of the trial was extraordinary. But no trial can 
be too short which is ample for the ends of justice. To 
terminate the controversy as soon as possible in the due 
course of justice, to hasten the restoration of those rela- 
tions of amity which may have been strained or inter- 
rupted between the states at variance, and at the same 
time to exalt the character and reputation of the Tribu- 
nal for ability, impartiality, rectitude and justice, were 
among the chief aims of its institution. 

It was with not a little surprise that the appearance 
was observed of members of the permanent panel as 
advocates before the Court. It is unnecessary to dwell 
on certain incidents that occurred during the progress of 
the trial. It is enough to say that the appearance in 
successive trials in the same court of the same gentlemen 
acting alternately as advocates and judges is fraught with 
snares, as it is inconsistent with American ideals of 
judicial justice. 

At the Hague Conference Lord Pauncefote foresaw 
the peril. He vainly sought to avert it by a provision 
of the Convention. He declared for the wholesome 
rule which would disqualify members of the Permanent 
Court from practising before the Court. But public 
opinion can prohibit even where the organic law is silent. 
To the judges of the Supreme Court we would not per- 
mit the practice; and the reason of the maxim, “Once 
a judge always a judge,” is of infinite pith and moment 
in its application to the Hague Court, where such mighty 
interests are at stake. 

Still other perils lie before the Hague Tribunal. It is 
strange, but nevertheless true, that one of these perils 
arises out of the depth of interest created by the Pious 
Fund Arbitration. The case has been the subject of 
Presidential messages to the United States and the 
Mexican Congresses; was the occasion of an interpella- 
tion of the government in the French Legislative Cham- 
ber, of mention in other parliamentary bodies and in 
the diplomatic correspondence of many states, and of 
extensive discussion in the American and the European 
press. The depth of interest and feeling excited is not 
without danger of producing internal dissensions among 
the ardent friends of the cause. Time, patience, for- 
bearance and reasonableness are needful to solve the 
probiem, as it must be worked out, if at all, along prac- 
tical lines. But, with abiding faith in the skillful hand 


that guides and guards our foreign relations, we need 
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not fear that the cause which the Hague Court repre- 
sents will fail miserably, as the new Union of the States 
under the Constitution, when threatened with dissen- 
sions, did not fail at the hands of its friends, who shared 
in bringing it into being and setting it on its course. 


At this point Mr. Penfield laid aside his manuscript 
and said: 


I beg to differ, therefore, in opinion from one of the 
speakers, who said in substance that no analogy could 
be drawn between the public action and influence of the 
Hague Court and that of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Constitutions and laws are but parch- 
ment unless they are informed with moral sentiment and 
with ties of political and commercial interest. It was 
that sentiment and those ties that saved the Constitution 
and that established the Supreme Court of the United 
States finally as the permanent arbitrator between the 
states of the Union; and the same sentiment and the 
same ties, political and commercial, will establish the 
Hague Court finally as the accepted permanent arbitrator 
in disputes between nations. 


Mr. Penfield then resumed reading as follows : 


It goes without saying that in the trial of any lawsuit 
the judge should be as far removed as possible from 
any motive, interest or influence which might even un- 
consciously warp his judgment. There were two safe- 
guards of judicial impartiality in the Pious Fund Case. 
In the first place, a panel of sixty-eight publicists and 
jurists was at hand to choose from. They had been 
selected each by the ruler of his own state; they had 
been selected as the justices of the Supreme Court are 
appointed, not with reference to any particular contro- 
versy, but because of their supposed fitness for the 
arbitral function. 

No man can be truly a judge in his own cause. Con- 
sequently it was stipulated in the protocol that none of 
the arbitrators should be a native or citizen of the con- 
tracting states. The result justified the experiment by 
the freedom, during the progress of the trial, from 
manifestation of judicial bias or partisan feeling, and 
by the award unanimously given. Judging from expe- 
rience and from the conflicting attitudes of the two 
governments with respect to the questions of liability 
and of the currency in which the award should be 
payable, it is probable that if the contracting states had 
each selected one of its own citizens as arbitrator, there 
would have been three opinions rendered, a majority 
opinion and two dissenting opinions, one by the Mexican 
arbitrator on the question of liability and one by the 
American arbitrator on the question of the currency in 
which the award should be paid. 

On May 7, 1903, protocols were signed for the sub- 
mission to the Hague Tribunal of a question in which 
eight European and three American states are concerned. 
The usual course would have been for each party to the 
arbitration to name one or more of its own eitizens or 
subjects as a part of the Tribunal, and we should, per- 
haps, have witnessed dissensions which in the past have 
distracted the deliberations of tribunals so constituted. 
What more convincing evidence of the wisdom of the 
precedent set by the United States and Mexico than the 
stipulation of the protocols, recently signed, that none 
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of the arbitrators shall be a citizen or subject of any of 
the signatory or creditor powers? 

I have stated the nature of the issues and the manner 
in which they were formed beiween the parties. It will 
be observed that the issues submitted by the arbitrating 
states to the Hague Court were joined and tried in es- 
sentially the same manner as the issues in lawsuits before 
the municipal courts. 

There is, first, the transaction which begets the con- 
troversy. This results in conflicting contentions and 
arguments between the parties until the ultimate issues 
of law and fact are evolved and reduced to written form. 
Then the case is brought before the appointed court, to 
whom the statements of the case and the evidence on 
either side are submitted. On the hearing, the one hav- 
ing the affirmative opens and is followed by the adver- 
sary. The Court holds stated sessions, decides incidental 
questions of procedure, finally declares the hearings 
closed, then deliberates and renders solemn judgment. 
In short, the principles of judicial procedure are essen- 
tially the same, whether before the Roman praetor, the 
civil courts of Germany, France, Italy, Spain or South 
America, or before the English or American judge or 
magistrate, or the Supreme Court of the state, or the 
Supreme Court of nations. 

On July 29, 1899, the Hague Convention had been 
signed. Nearly three years had elapsed, and yet of the 
twenty-six contracting states no one had moved the 
reference of any of their numerous controversies to arbi- 
tration under the Convention, We were losing time. 
No opportunity was to be lost to charge the Court with 
the active exercise of its functions in order that it might 
show forth its usefulness. 

When diplomatic discussion of the Pious Fund Case 
had reached the stage of irreconcilable disagreement be- 
tween the two governments, namely, on March 13, 1902, 
the Secretary of State instructed Ambassador Clayton 
to say to the Mexican government that “the President 
feels that it would especially redound to the credit of 
the United States and of Mexico if the two North Ameri- 
can republics might be the first states to submit to the 
Hague Tribunal for determination by it an international 
controversy. The department has no doubt that Presi- 
dent Diaz would share in the pleasure which all Ameri- 
cans would feel in the high example thus set by two of 
the leading republics of this hemisphere. You will, in 
the exercise of your discretion, bring the matter to the 
attention of the Mexican government, in order that if 
the suggestion is favorably received one of the principal 
advantages of the arbitration may not be lost by a pos- 
sible prior reference of some other case to that tribunal.” 

Within about two months thereafter, namely, on the 
twenty-second day of May, the protocol for the submis- 
sion of the case to the Hague Tribunal was signed by 
the Secretary of State and the Mexican ambassador. 

The Pious Fund Arbitration came none too soon. 
One of the arbitrators said one day he was talking with 
a friend about the Permanent Court and expressed the 
opinion, not then uncommon in Europe, that the Court 
would never be called to hear a case. One week from 
that day he received his appointment as arbitrator. 

What gains, then, do we count from the Pious Fund 
arbitration ? 
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First: Saving the Hague Court from perishing by 
neglect. 

Second: The precedent of the submission of the case 
to absolutely disinterested arbitrators. 

Third: The example of the actual workings of the 
Tribunal. 

Fourth: The authoritative establishment of the prin- 
ciple of public law that issues once fairly tried and 
determined between arbitrating states are settled forever. 

Fifth: The example set by two republics of the New 
World witnessing, foremost among nations, their faith 
in the Hague Tribunal. 

Sixth: Let us now make our final reckoning. With 
the five powerful, vital monarchies, Japan, Russia, Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary and Italy, we balance the six 
great, vital republics, France, the United States, Mexico, 
Brazil, Chili and the Argentine Republic, and the demo- 
cracy of the British empire. They all stand committed 
by policy, and the most of them by faith, to the principle 
of arbitration. The Hague Court will, then, stand, and 
will grow in usefulness and power. It will in large 
measure be to international politics what the Supreme 
Court is to the domestic politics of the United States in 
the settlement of disputes between states. It will be the 
organ of the enlightened will and conscience of the 
world’s democracy. 

The United States government presses no claim 
against any government which it does not believe to be 
just and which it is not willing to arbitrate. If evidence 
of this fact were needed, it is at hand. During the last 
six years this government has brought to issue eighteen 
cases against foreign governments. Of these, five have 
been submitted to mixed commissions and thirteen to 
arbitration. Of this number five are still pending; 
namely, the cases before the Joint High Canadian Com- 
mission, the Alaskan Boundary Commission, the Vene- 
zuelan Commission, an arbitration with Santo Domingo, 
and the Hague arbitration of next September. Of the 
other thirteen, one was the case before the Chilean 
Claims Commission ; and of the twelve arbitrations, one 
minor case was decided against the United States; an- 
other in which the United States and the British gov- 
ernments were held liable to the German government 
for naval operations in Samoa; and ten were decided in 
favor of the United States, with awards amounting to 
upwards of $2,500,000. One case was brought to issue 
and the arbitrator appointed, and on the final submission 
in full of the claimant’s evidence to the Department of 
State, the case was withdrawn on the ground that it ap- 
peared to be wanting in substantial justice. During this 
period $1,130,506.55 has been returned to the Mexican 
government which had been collected on awards ren- 
dered on fabricated evidence. Thus, when tried by 
either test, the success which has attended the enforce- 
ment of its just claims by arbitration, or the refusal to 
press an unjust case and the refundment of moneys un- 
justly collected, we have a right to be proud of the 
record of our government, proud of the justice and 
magnanimity of our country. 

When we reflect that the United States government 
has been a party to sixty-eight commissions and arbitra- 
tions in all; that it has been a party to one-fourth of 
these during the last six years; that in the span of a life- 
time the United States has won acknowledged leader- 
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ship among the nations in the one cause in which all 
states and all peoples are most deeply concerned, 
we are heartened with increased hope in the ultimate 
triumph of international justice and with fresh inspira- 
tion to strengthen in us our faith in the self-governing 
democracy. 

Recently its powerful influence has again been cast 
into the scales in favor of international arbitration; and 
on the first day of next September, it will appear the 
second time and in the second case to be heard before 
that Tribunal, where will be arrayed on one side three 
European states and on the other five European and 
three American states. How marvelous and inspiring is 
the contrast between the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, when the star of Napoleon fell at Leipzig in the 
shock of the battle of nations, and the dawn of the twen- 
tieth century, when the morning star of peace rises at 
The Hague over eleven states yielding homage to a 
common law in the arbitration of nations! 


——- <> 


The American College and Interna- 
tional Arbitration.* 


BY PRESIDENT W. H,. P. FAUNCE, OF BROWN 
UNIVERSITY. 

Horace Mann uttered a truth with which we are all 
familiar, but which we often forget, when he said: 
“ Whatever you wish to have appear in the life of a 
nation you must first introduce into its schools.” Every 
reform begins as a feeling, as an instinctive and unrea- 
soned revolt; then it becomes an idea; then it passes 
into an education. No reform achieves anything until 
it passes beyond the hortatory stage, beyond the dream 
stage, and settles down to the serious, slow plodding, 
irresistible work of education. Teach in the schools 
that society is a social contract, and that solely, and a 
little later you will have in the streets a French Revo- 
lution. Teach in the schools the doctrine of /aissez faire, 
and you will soon have employers who steel their hearts 
against their fellowmen. Teach in the schools the essen- 
tial brotherhood of all men, and you are doing much to 
pave the way for the federation of all civilized nations. 

Moreover, whatever may be true of the old world, it 
is true in America that a large part of the moral energy 
of our generation is pulsating through the American col- 
lege. Some of us have been willing to leave the active 
pastorate in the hope of getting more deeply into the 
ministry. Once the Church monopolized the moral 
energy of the community; the man who wished to do 
good to his fellows must do it through the avenues of 
the Church. Happily now for the Church itself, it is no 
longer the only avenue of moral energy. When I look 
down on the average Sunday morning congregation I 
am oppressed by the perception of how large a percent- 
age of the average Sunday gathering — complacent, con- 
ventional and respectable — is not likely to be seriously 
changed by anything that the preacher may do or say. 
By reason of mis-education, by reason of the warping 
influence of unhappy experience, by reason of the fixity 
that comes with years, by reason of fossilization of mind, 
a very large percentage will not be changed by anything 
the Sunday service may offer. But you never can feel 


* Address at the Lake Mohonk Arbitration Conference, May 27, 1903. 
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that way as you look down upon an audience of college 
men. As I look down upon four or five hundred such 
every morning, I feel as if I were looking on a company 
of locomotives, standing on the track with the steam up. 
No trouble about getting them to go! The only difticulty 
is to get them moving on the right rails. A large part 
of the energy of our time is pulsating through the Ameri- 
can college, and for this reason it is a supremely impor- 
tant matter how our colleges are thinking regarding in- 
ternational arbitration. Therefore, I welcome here — if 
I may stand beside our host for a moment —so many 
college graduates, college professors and executives. 
Let us carry home from this Conference something of 
stimulus which we may give to the young men and 
women of this country, stirring them to work for the 
great and noble cause in whose name we are assembled. 

Now what can the colleges do, and what are they 
doing? You will be surprised if I say anything about 
college athletics. Those of us who read the newspapers 
—and we all do, those of us who believe in the veracity 
of reporters — and some of us do, are aware that accord- 
ing to popular opinion the most important department in 
the well-conducted college of to-day is that of athletics. 
But in athletics our students are committed to the prin- 
ciple that whenever in intercollegiate contests there 
arises any dispute whatever, it shall be referred to im- 
partial expert opinion. Boys trained to believe ¢hat, for 
four years in a secondary school, and for four years more 
in college, are getting hold of a principle that will bear 
wider application yet. In all their athletic sports our 
young men are made to learn not only chivalry toward 
a defeated foe, not only loyalty to a defeated friend, but 
they are made to believe in the futility and brutality of 
violence ; they are made to recognize that a dispute is to 
be referred always to brain, and never to brawn; that 
it is expert opinion that counts when two colleges fall 
out in a legitimate contest, and that they must submit 
instantly when the referee has pronounced his decision. 
If the Duke of Wellington believed that the battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playground at Eton, may we 
not believe that our college athletic fields are the re- 
hearsals for Geneva Conferences and Hague Tribunals 
and Pan-American Congresses, and in their small meas- 
ure are doing a little something to bring about the par- 
liament of man, the federation of the world! [Applause.] 

But there is another thing our colleges are doing, — 
they are showing us the service of science in preparing a 
mechanism of international public opinion. I venture to 
say that public opinion in the international or even the 
national sense, is a modern thing. Public opinion as a 
force in the sense in which we now have it and can 
wield it, is something essentially novel, and something 
that depends for the machinery of its operation and the 
means of its execution on the apparatus furnished by 
scientific invention and discovery, often in the labora- 
tories of our colleges. The world has acquired through 
modern science, as it were, a new nervous system. The 
network of railways that cover the continent, the cables 
that pierce every sea, the wireless wonders of Marconi, 
—all these furnish a mechanism which is a nervous 
system to the world. What would it mean to a human 
being to acquire suddenly a new nervous system? 
Vastly more than it means for the world. 
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When Whittier sang at the laying of the Atlantic cable: 
‘* Round the world the thought of all is as the thought of one,” 
he never dreamed of the Suez canal or the trans-Sibe- 
rian railway. The modern Paul Revere hangs no lantern, 
and mounts no steed at midnight; he simply steps to 
a telegraph office and events are announced in San 
Francisco long before they occured in Massuchusetts. 
When the battle of New Orleans was fought by General 
Jackson, it was because he had not heard of the treaty 
of peace with England, signed two weeks before. 
Under such circumstances a national consciousness 
could hardly exist; the whole country could not possi- 
bly have the same information or take the same action 
at the same time. To-day our nation may throb with in- 
dignation from end to end before breakfast, may form a 
national resolve before high noon, and execute that resolve 
within twenty-four hours. That means that national 
passion is more terrible, national conviction more formid- 
abie, and international opinion more irresistible that ever 
before in the world’s history. 

And here is the answer to those who say: “ How are 
you going to enfore the decisions of the Hague Tribunal ?” 
We answer: “There is no need of any army to enforce 
the decisions of all nations upon any one nation.” There 
is no need of navies or armies to execute the decree of 
the entire civilization of the globe on any one factor of 
that civilization. The old ecclesiastical motto has appli- 
cation far outside the church: “ Securus judicat orbis 
terrarum” (the whole world is sure to be right). The 
opinion of the whole world is self-executing. College 
men are the ones who ought to take charge of this new 
mechanism, and make it the implement of righteousness 
and peace. 

I made a list the other day in my library of the men 
in the last century whose voices have been most potent 
against war and in favor of peace. On the list were 
such names as Voltaire, W. H. H. Lecky, John Morley, 
Frederic Harrison, Herbert Spencer — no one of whom 
would suffer himself to be called a Christian. Is it not 
strange that the great voices in fervent appeal to reason 
rather than to force should come from non-Christian 
sources? Are we proud of that fact? This Conference, 
I fully realize, is the offspring of Christian faith; but it 
is arare thing indeed to hear from the Christian pulpit 
to-day a ringing utterance against war, or a fervid utter- 
ance in behalf of international arbitration. Perhaps 
this explains why so few of our young men know 
Emerson’s “ Boston Hymn,” and so many multitudes are 
thoroughly familiar with the splendid, virile, deplorable 
paganism of some of Kipling’s lyrics. We need to come 
back to Emerson’s noble summons : 

‘* My angel, his name is Freedom, — 
Choose him to be your king; 
He shall cut pathways east and west, 
And fend you with his wing.”’ 

The pathways are being cut. Let college men press 
in, and over those passes carry the message of “ Peace 
on earth, goodwill to men.” 

One thing more: Our colleges and universities can 
give us a fresh reading of the story of creation, a truer 
idea of what the cosmic process is, by which our world 
has thus far been fashioned. We are suffering in many 
regions from a partial reading of the cosmic order, and 
a substitution of the cosmic for the moral order. I have 


no time to unfold this idea. Darwin gave currency to 
the conception that the lower orders of creation present 
everywhere a scene of relentless struggle, a struggle 
which results in the survival of the fittest and the ex- 
tinction of the unfit. Friedrich Nietzsche has carried 
this doctrine into the realm of morals, and tells us that 
the law of the cosmos must be the law of man’s spiritual 
nature as well. He frankly affirms that this is the part 
of the strong man, to “help nature in the elimination of 
the unfit, provided only that we use up the unfit in the 
production of the stronger man that is to be.” This 
doctrine percolating down through all the strata of 
society is profoundly affecting our industry, our politics, 
our society. It determines Russia’s attitude toward the 
Jews. It is radically changing our attitude toward the 
negro. It is affecting all modern diplomacy — the idea 
that the strong nations of the earth are to administer the 
world, and the weaker nations must necessarily go to 
the wall. 

Now the college, through its laboratories and its libra- 
ries, can show us that we have only partially read the 
story of the great world-order. Since Darwin died, a 
whole host of facts have come to light, receiving poetic 
interpretation in the “Ascent of Man,” by Henry 
Drummond, receiving scientific exposition in the last 
book of Prince Kropotkin, and teaching us everywhere 
that mutual aid is a factor in evolution. We are coming 
to see that the fittest to survive are not those with the 
strongest beak and tongue and claw, but those with 
greatest power to serve their fellows. We have come 
to see that the invalid in the sick chamber may render 
greater service than the stout mechanic; that not the 
bread-winner but the love-awakener is most needed in 
our strenuous civilization. A truer idea of what the 
cosmic process has been, and is, will do much to rectify 
hasty inferences, and so unethical codes of conduct. 

This, then, is what our colleges can do. By the chiv- 
alry of true athletic sports, by teaching men the use of 
the powers and forces they are now discovering, by a 
clearer and deeper reading of the story of the world, 
they can help toward the consummation we so devoutly 
wish and whose coming these conferences at Lake 
Mohonk are doing much to hasten. . 


Form of Bequest. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the American Peace 
Society, Boston, a corporation established under the laws 
of the State of Massachusetts, the sum of ——— dollars, 
to be employed by the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace. 





MANAGER WANTED. 


We desire to employ a trustworthy lady or gentleman to 
manage our business in this County and adjoining territory 
Our house is well and favorably known. 


$20.00 Straight Cash Salary and all Expenses paid 
each week by Check direct from Headquarters. 


Expense money advanced; previous experience unnecessary; 
position permanent. Address, Thomas J. Cooper, Manager, 
1040 Caxton Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I.. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian’denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

ArT. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

ArT. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in’the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chusen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of: Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

ArT. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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50 YEARS’. 
EXPERIENCE 


TrRavE Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyriGcHts &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Ganttine may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. rece’ e 
wecial notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $L Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,3818r-0ay, New York 


ch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 





TwoDollars 


FOR A NAME 


We want your dealer's 
name (Stationer, Jeweler or 
Druggist) and as am induce- 
ment for you to send it to 
us, we will send, postpaid, 
your choice of these popular 
styles a 


Laughlin Fountain Pen 
Superior to the $3.00 ; 


~ grades of other makes, for 
the name and only 


$1 .00 








BY REGISTERED MAIL GC. EXTRA 


If you do not find the pen 
as represented, and supe- 
rior in every respect to any 

en you ever used, return 
} it and get your $1 back, as 
mw the pen is 


SENT ON APPROVAL § 


TO RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE. 


ig It Costs you Nothing 


to try it a week. Safety 
Sy Pocket Pen Holder sent 
“a with each pen 


FREE OF CHARGE. 


Do not miss this oppor- 
tunity to secure a $3 value 
at a price that is only a 
fraction of its real worth. 
Finest grade 14-Karat Gold 
Pen, and guaranteed. 
Everybody knows that in 
Fountain Pens the 


Laughlin 


has no equal, and is always 
sold under the express con- 
ditions that if not entirely 
satisfactory, your money @ 
refunded. Address : 


Laughlin Mfg. Co. } 
647 Griswold St., 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 





